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name of “Apache” is with many a synonym of 
Price, if paid in advance, $2.00 per annum. 


hopeless savagery. For years the Apache lived 
at peace with the first white settlers. Then came 
an instance of white aggression and injustice, 
and the first Apache raid was the result. Years 
of border warfare followed, till the band was 
captured and sent East. Therethey were taught 
to build homes and cultivate the jand, the chil- 
dren were placed in schools and the women 
taught household industries. Brought back to 
Arizona, they are being given land in severalty, 
and the testimony of the two army officers who 
have had charge of them is that they will soon 
be fit for citizenship. Yet these are the wild 
Apaches of Geronimo’s band, who were the ter- 
ror of the border. 

When questioned as to the Indian’s ability to 
work, a hard-headed, rough-and-ready business 
man told this story of his own experience: 
“When I began my lumbering business I em- 
ployed some of the Indian young men. I paid 
them seventy-five ceuts a day, and gave them 
their rations—the very poorest rations I could 
find—because I thought that even that was 
better than they had been accustomed to, and 
it would do fur them. I bought the cheapest 
clothing, and sold it to them at exorbitant prices. 
But the Indians shirked their work, and after a 
few days would go off. I then ceased to employ 
them. The next year, as I was about to put my 
crews to work, an old chief came down one day 
to see me, and said: ‘Are you going to employ 
my young men?’ I said, ‘ No, [ have had bad 
experience with them.’ He replied, ‘ You are a 
young man, and I[ am an old man—let me tell 
you one thing. Treat my young men as though 
they were men ; treat them as well as you treat 
your white men ; give them the same wages and 
the same kind of food and clothe them with 
the same quality at the same prices, and you will 
see how they will compare with the white labor- 
ers. The chief spoke so earnestly that I con- 
sented to try them, and to-day I would rather 
have those Indian young men than the average 
white man.” 

One of the traders on a reservation was asked, 
“ What do you think of the honesty of the In- 
dian in settling his accounts at the store?” He 
said, “ Just before the time that the Sioux were 
to receive the money payment for the ponies 
which the government had taken away from 
them, that were shot in the Custer battle, I 
trusted those Indians to the amount of about 
thirty thousand dollars, and carried it on my 
books. After the Indians had received their 
money I did not lose more than a hundred and 
fifty dollars on the whole transaction, and that 
I lost from a half-breed who did not live on the 
reservation. The Indian is an honest man.” 

A missionary tells of his experience : “ In one 
of my long journeys with my dog trains we had 
occasion to make a cache in the fork of a tree. 
When we came back my Indian looked at it and 
said, ‘Some one has cut a piece off’ I did not 
think so, but did not argue it. About two weeks 
later an Indian came in with a fine haunch of 
venison, which he threw down, saying, “ That 


is for you. It belongs to you. When I was out 
hunting, and did not get anything for three 
days, I was very hungry, and I saw your cache, 
and I knew it was the missionary’s, the friend 
of the Indian. I pulled it down, and cut off a 
piece of the pemmican, and tied it up and put 
it back, and now [ have brought you this veni- 
son.’ He had brought it sixty miles on his back.” 

Willing to work he may be; honest he may 
be ; susceptible of intellectual culture he may 
be; but is the Indian capable of understanding 
and appropriating religious truth? A mission- 
ary rode over the prairie, and was hailed by an 
Indian. They shook hands, and it was noticed 
that part of the man’s hand was gone—it was 
shot off, in fighting on the Pagan side, at the 
battle of Wounded Knee. He lived in his vil- 
lage, seventy-five miles from any Christian mis- 
sion. He wanted to find something in the Sioux 
language that told about Jesus, that he might 
give it to his people. He said, “I have found 
Jesus, and He is so dear to me that I want to 
tell the other people in my village about Him.” 

Bishop Whipple says : “ I have seen the most 
beautiful instances of the power of religion in 
some of these men whom I first saw with painted 
faces, and who are to-day living a civilized life, 
toiling with their hands, and helping to solve 
the problem that we all desire to solve.” 

But, although government has done much for 
the Indians, it cannot reach their greatest need. 
Government is not a Christianizing agency. 
Christian civilization requires the vital force 
that comes from Christ himself and the illustra- 
tions of the power of his Holy Spirit in the lives 
of individual believers. In the case of the North 
American Indian there are cogent reasons in 
his nature, in his circumstances and in his men- 
tal processes, understood by those who know him, 
which make it imperative that we should carry 
the Gospel to him before and along with our 
other gifts. Axiomatic as these truths are to 
Christian thinkers, there are but two denomi- 
national organizations at the present time work- 
ing for California Indians—the Moravian in the 
south and the Methodist in the north. Of the 
sixteen thousand Indians in California, not more 
than five or six thousand are receiving Christian 
teaching. In the burdened state of the church 
treasuries, no new work is perhaps practicable 
by them, but if friends of Indians will unite in 
undenominational effurt, this great lack may be 
supplied. Atonement for the past and duty to- 
ward the future both urge this upon us. 

Hoopa Valley Reservation, in the far north 
in Humboldt County, California, is a narrow, 
fertile strip, between high mountain ranges, 
reached only by wagon road and trail. Here 
are gathered five or six hundred Indians under 
the care of an agent. They are fairly prosper- 
ous, earning their living as small farmers, work- 
ing in saw and grist mills, fishing and making 
baskets. Their houses are small board cottages, 
varying in size from one to four rooms, and but 
few Indian cabins remain. The land is being 
allotted, and soon the agency will be given up, 
and the Indians thrown entirely upon their own 
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The Indian. 


Which now thinkest thou was neighbor unto him 
that fell among the thieves? And he said, He that 
showed mercy on him. Then said Jesus unto him. Go 
and do thou likewise.” 

“Why can’t we Indians, with our quick eyes 
and skilful hands, be of some value to our coun- 
try, the same as other citizens?” asked a bright 
young Indian, a successful machinist. The In- 
dians stand among us to-day actual or potential 
citizens, and whether or no they will be of value 
to their country depends largely on the environ- 
ments we give them. Bernardo says of his Lon- 
don street Arabs that “ right surroundings, truth 
and love enough, will in the most desperate and 
improbable cases overcome heredity.” 

rowing out of the old conditions when an 
Indian in California had no rights that the State 
Courts recognized or the General Government 
protected, there has come down to us a debased 
public sentiment that sees no good in Indians 
and no hope for their future. Pushed into holes 
and corners of the earth too undesirable for white 
occupation, they have been allowed to live on 
indeed, but amid surroundings the least calcu- 
lated to produce advancement. With no legal 
right to their homes, their old occupations of 
fishing and hunting destroyed, what incentive 
was there for the development of industry and 
thrift ? 

About five thousand of the California Indians 
are gathered upon reservations; the remaining 
eleven thousand are the descendants of those who 
chose independence with poverty, and have wan- 
dered about from place to place. 

Roused to a sense of its duty, government is 
how giving each Indian a homestead, and is 
ag. him out into citizenship as fast as may 
be, Education, both industrial and intellectual, 
8 provided for two-thirds of the Indian children, 
and efforts are being made to break up the old 
tribal relations as rapidly as possible. Surely the 
time has passed when thinking people who know 
anything of what the Indians have done since 
this new policy wasinaugurated, need to have the 
capacity of this people for civilization stated to 

m. Says a missionary of twenty-one years’ ex- 
rience: “ The Indian is far from perfect, but 
has the making ofa manly man in him.” The 
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resources. What kind of citizens they will make | and that this kind of an Indian is a good man] upon the shore and watched her sister as she " 
depends on the work done now. Although these | and a good citizen.” waded in the water, getting deeper and deeper, the 
Indians have been under white control since ‘In his weakness and ignorance this man, the | and hiding progressively more and more of her fea 
1855, no sustained missionary effort has been | original American, stands facing new and strange | person, until at length she was entirely lost to ex| 
made in their behalf, and there is but one Chris- | conditions. sight. E. now ran up the bank to get a better in| 
tian in the tribe, which is plunged in the most| To him it isall unweleomeand a dark mystery. | view of the river, but could not for a time see a 
degrading superstition. Recourse is still had to | His fate is upon him. Bewildered and helpless, anything of her sister. After awhile, however, vil 
the medicine man. he reaches out appealing hands to his white} her head began to show itself, then her shoul- - 

The funerals are held with heathen rites, the | brother. The wrongs done him appeal to our | ders, and gradually more and more of her form gra 
old immoral dances continue, the homes are | sense of honor and justice; the wrongs he has| came into view as she steadily pursued her way he 
largely given over to dirt and disorder, and the | done us appeal to our Christian forgiveness. | to the opposite shore, and E. soon had the pleas. . 
whole moral tone is very low. But there is hope | That he is neglected and despised and hated is| ure to see her safely landed. But she was far jou 
for the future. The fort, which brought only evil | a Christian reason for friendship. If in the te- | from being encouraged by what she had seen, eS 
to the Indians, has been replaced by a good gov-| pee he needs us, in the lonely cabin he needs us | and determined to seek some spot more favorable - 
ernment school. If we leave the bright boys and | still more. Fifty thousand bright Indian chil-| for crossing. For this purpose she wandered a 
girls who are learning the ways of a new life in | dren, swarthy, straight-backed, black-eyed, vig- | long way beside the stream, anxiously scrutin- 
the school to return to such wretched homes, will} orous, make the plea a moving one to every izing the waters, but found to her disappoint. ae 
not all they have learned be largely neutralized, | heart. The value of every human being made | ment that the further she went the more diffi- 
and they themselves, in too many cases, lose their | in God’s image and redeemed by the blood of | cult and dangerous the passage appeared. She 
hold upon the things that make for righteous- | Christ is a mighty motive, and it is all reinforced | therefore concluded to retrace her steps to the stu 
ness? Believing that this must be the case, a| by every consideration of patriotic prudence.” | place where she had seen her sister cross safely the 
year ago the Northern California Indian Asso-| The Northern California Indian Association | resolving to make the attempt there, deep and ed 
ciation sent a missionary to this dark corner of| is a branch of the Women’s National Indian | dangerous as it appeared, and to follow as near ouc 
our State. In 1895 the government gave us a| Association, which has its headquarters in Phil- | asshe could in her footsteps. Upon making the qui 
piece of land, where we now have a building | adelphia, with auxiliaries all over the Union. It | attempt, the waters seemed to divide before her, of 
which serves for chapel and dwelling. A mis- | isentirely unsectarian, and welcomes as members | 80 that she was mercifully enabled to cross the to 
sionary writes of their homes: “ Few are really | all friends of Indians, whether men or women. | dreaded stream dry-shod. ha 
neat, and with most there is great room for im- | One dollar annually constitutes a membership.| _ Perhaps it was on the same occasion that §, wh 
provement. Ali the Indians seem friendly and | Branches may be formed anywhere, and each | H. told of a ministering Friend of Caroline = 
very much pleased with pictures, cards and il-| branch can choose its own work. We constantly | Meeting in Virginia, who had a very surly pre 
lustrated papers. Bible picture rolls are very | hear of open doors, but with our present mem- | slave-holding neighbor, by whose house she had nal 
useful. Some of the old Indians are very desti- | bership and resources, we are obliged to turn | to pass on her way to and from meetings, and who Ch 
tute. I visited one the other day, where I had | from them. was in the practice of insulting her on all occa- life 
to enter the cabin through a round hole so low For “THE Frrenp.” | ions, and in every way he could, using rough a 
and small I had to get down on my knees and os and unsavory expressions very hard to bear, and ™ 
crawl through. The dirt inside was indescrib- Reminiscences. his conduct was so outrageous that the little pal 
able. We found two old sick women, with not} A very remarkable warning, vouchsafed to| colored boy who usually drove her to meeting - 
enough clothing to cover them. Calico dresses | one in a dream, was related to me by a female | was afraid to pass by the house. Ad 
for these poor creatures would be very welcome, | Friend as follows : One day E. said to her husband, who was an 
or if any of the ladies will send unmade calico,| A friend of hers dreamed that she was in the | invalid, and unable to accompany her, that she Pa 
I will try to get the Indian women to meet at | city of New York, visiting an acquaintance, and | believed it would be right for her to make this wh 
the house of some one who has a sewing machine, | upon the door bell ringing, she remarked, “Oh, | man a visit, and remonstrate with him on his my 
and I will meet with them and help them make | I will go to the door.” Upon opening it she saw | conduct. This her husband much opposed, be- grt 
garments for the old and sick. I believe it would | standing in the street an undertaker’s wagon. | ing of the opinion that it would only make mat- fox 
be the best kind of a sewing society tostartamong | The driver on the step said to her: “ Are you | ters worse, but as E. felt it a duty she went and tak 
them. Let them learn to do something for the | ready,” with a shudder, she answered, “ Oh, no,” | was received by the wife with perfect politeness. 0 
old and sick and poor. They do not respect old | and immediately closed the door. The man being away from home she was invited br 
age as they should. They are steeped in super-| This dream made quite a strong impression | to await his return. When he came he treated Jo 
stition. Their dances are to come off this fall, one | on her mind. Some time after, being in New| her rather roughly, and when informed of the etl 
of which is too revolting to describe. Suffice it} York, she had a desire to visit one whose room | object of her visit, was much displeased, said he (2 
to say that it degrades every young girl as soon | was on an upper floor of a large hotel, and pro- | had only served her right, that she ought not Ch 
as she reaches womanhood. A great effort must | ceeded to take the elevator to ascend. As its|to go to meeting, but stay at home, and mind t 
be made to save these girls.” door was opened, there stood the very person she | her own business, etc. E. asked him if he had = 

On a tour along the Klamath last summer, our | had seen in her dream, and in the same voice | never read in the Bible, “Thou shalt worship etl 
missionary found whole communities of whites | and manner he said to her, “ Are you ready.”| the Lord thy God, and Him only sbalt thou yo 
and Indians utterly destitute of religious teach- | The thought of the undertaker’s wagon she had | serve.” “No, I do not remember to have ever th 
ing. One white woman asked what a minister | seen in her dream now flashed across her mind, | read such a passage.” Elizabeth assured him it ha 
was. Another said she had heard but one ser- | and exclaiming, ‘‘ Oh, no,” she sank down upon | was there, with many others, showing the Lord Jo 
mon in thirty-two years. a chair. The door was immediately closed, the | required his people to meet together to worship ee 

Do we realize what it means to live year after | elevator started up, but in a moment it fell, and | Him in spirit and in truth, inquiring tenderly ‘I 
year ignorant of the great love of the All-Father, | the operator was instantly killed—deep thank- | if he did not believe in the Scriptures, to whieh hi 
of the unwearied search of the Good Shepherd | fulness doubtless covering her mind for the mer- | he assented, and then she proceeded, as the Spirit Cl 
for every lost sheep upon the mountains, and un- | ciful Providence which preserved her life. gave her utterance to set forth the duties of life of 
cheered in sorrow by the recognized whispers of| The late Sarah Hillman related in a company | and of religion to one whose ears were evidently ah 
the Spirit of ali comfort, when we see loved ones | of Friends a dream occurring to her sister Eliza- | opening to hear her message. ge 
laid in the grave, and have no glad assurance | beth, in which warning against endeavoring to} E. said his head slowly declined as he listened be 
of the joyful awakening beyond the river? find an easier way than that pointed out, was | to her, until it finally rested on his breast, and ) 

“The King’s business requireth haste.” accompanied with encouragement to believe that | before she finished the tears were coursing down th 

The mission has outgrown the resources at our | sustaining help will be afforded to those made | his cheeks. As she rose to depart, he took her th 
command, and we ask help. A cottage must be | willing to pursue the path of duty. The dream | hand, saying, “I solemnly promise you, Mr. . 
built that the missionary may live in such a way | was to this import: she thought that in com- | Terril, that I will never again offend as I have t 
as to show a model home to the Indians ; a read- | pany with her sister they came to a broad and | done, and from this time forward he always ap f 
ing room should be established for the young | apparently deep river which it was necessary | peared anxious to do her every favor in his a 
men and the boys who are now in the school ; | for them to cross, and looking around to her dis- | power. t 
materials are needed for cooking and sewing | may, she saw that there was no other way than] Another Friend, Rachel Clark, mentioned T. , 
classes for the women. to ford it. E’s courage was quite unequal to the | Scattergood being at her father’s house at the | 

Under right influences, we have learned that | attempt, but Sarah proposed to pass over before | time of a Quarterly Meeting at Salem. After : 





“the Indian can be Christianized and civilized, ! her to show that it could be done. E. stood | the meeting was over, T. stayed three days with 
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them, not being able to see his way further, and 
fearful of taking a single step in the dark, as he 
expressed it. On the third morning a domestic 
in the family coming into the room where they 
were sitting, T. fixed his eyes upon her and in- 
yited her to take a seat, addressing her in a very 
remarkable manner, and his searching testimony 
gradually slid into a prophetic strain, in which 
heclearly pointed out what was to be her future 
condition and service. This person afterwards 
joined the Society through convincement, and be- 
came a useful member. Next morning, Tnomas 
saw his way clear to move forward. 





For “THE FRIEND.” 
Giving all diligence, add to your faith, virtue; and 


to virtue, knowledge (2 Peter i: 5.) 


Who could expect any men, merely by the 
study of books, to build a locomotive engine, if 
they had not previously also had some knowl- 
edge of the practical work, or for a chemist to 
successfully analyze compounds whilst unac- 
quainted with the things themselves? Or which 
of us could with any confidence trust ourselves 
toa voyage across the ocean with a captain who 
had never known more of sailing the ship than 
what he had learned from books? Theory is 
useful and good in its place, but theory without 
practice is well nigh useless. And being so in 
natural things, it is not less so in spiritual. 
Christianity is designed to radically affect our 
life and conversation. A “faith without work 
is dead being alone.” He who believes in Jesus, 
must follow Jesus, and He always leads into the 
paths of righteousness in the way of the cross, 
and therein He instructs his people as He did 
Adam and Eve in the walks of Eden. 

Christ said: “If any man will do his [the 
Father’s] will, he shall know of the doctrine, 
whether it be of God, or whether I speak of 
myself” (John vii: 17). There is then no true 
growth in Divine knowledge only to such as are 
found doing the will of God. Christ came to 
take away transgression, to make an end of sin, 
to purge his people from all iniquity, and to 
bring in everlasting righteousness, so the apostle 
John says: “Whosoever transgresseth, and abid- 
eth not in the doctrine of Christ, hath not God” 
(2 John 9). Here doctrine means teaching, for 
Christ is come to teach his people himself, and 
“they shall all be taught of God,” for “the 
anointing which ye have received of Him abid- 
eth in you, and ye need not that any man teach 
you; but as the anointing teacheth you of all 
things, and is truth and is no lie, and even as it 
hath taught you, ye shall abide in Him” (1 
John ii: 27). Now Jesus is called Christ be- 
cause he was anointed by God of the Holy 
Spirit. “So I have set my King upon my holy 
hill of Zion,” and we are Christians, in so far as 
Christ, the Anointed, anoints us with a measure 
of the same spirit, the promised Comforter, who 
should “teach (his disciples) all things” and 
guide them into all truth,” and “should con- 
tinue with them forever.” Christians baptized 
by this one spirit into one body, are members of 
the church, which is Christ’s body, and having 
the life of Jesus, have of that love of God, and 
towards man, which He had, and as He wrought 
for man’s salvation, so our faith in Him is one 
that worketh by love,” and these works are 
fruits of obedience to the dictates of Christ's 


Spirit within, and being such are accepted of 


the Father. 

Here then is the only true and saving knowl- 
edge of God, attainable by all, for the gift is to 
each and every one, and they who seek do find, 
for God is true to every one of his promises. 





“A manifestation of the spirit is given to 
every man to profit withal.” King David, speak- 
ing by inspiration, clearly sets forth this truth, 
saying, ‘“‘ Whoso offereth praise, glorifieth me, 
and to him that ordereth his conversation aright, 
will I show the salvation of God” (Ps. 1: 23). 
To give diligent heed, then, to the Holy Spirit, 
which conviuceth of and reproves sin, leads into 
Truth, guides into paths of righteousness, takes 
of the things of Jesus, and manifests the Father ; 
this is to obey the voice, to keep God’s statutes, 
and his law written on the heart. Such as these 
walk in the light, and have at all times a testi- 
mony to the Truth, hidden in the heart, and 
God’s mercy and truth rest upon them. These 
are both hearers and doers of Christ’s word, and 
are the true Israel of God. These are they who 
only have a true and saving knowledge of God 
and of his son Christ Jesus, whom He hath sent, 
and this is eternal life. This is the saints’ most 
holy faith, Jesus himself being its Spring and 
Author, a faith, like Abraham’s, held in watch- 
ful obedience, and in the fear and love of God. 

W. W. B. 


The Reformed Episcopal Church. 
[The Episcopal Recorder of Seventh Month 


22nd, contains an article pointing out some of 
the differences between their organization and the 
Protestant Episcopal church, from which it is 
an offshoot. A clear understanding of the dis- 
tinction between the two may be of interest to 
some of our readers.—Eb. } 


“ Instead of these differences being ‘ narrower 
than those which exist between many other 
Protestant bodies,’ there are really no two Prot- 
estant bodies more wide apart than these two. 
This will be readily admitted by well informed 
persons belonging to both churches. What is 
more, these differences are in every respect es- 
sential and vital, affecting, as they do, the whole 
method of the soul’s salvation. 

“ First, of baptism, the initial ordinance. In 
the Protestant Episcopal church the necessity 
for baptism is regarded as being so great that, 
as the rubric before private baptism says, ‘ the 
people are to be often admonished, that they 
defer not the baptism of their children longer 
than the first or second Sunday next after their 
birth,’ and all infants are eligible, no matter 
who or what they may be. 

“The Reformed Episcopal church, on the other 
hand, in common with the Presbyterian, the 
Methodist, the Congregationalist,and most other 
evangelical Protestant churches, baptizes the 
offspring of believing Christian parents only, 
unless the person to be baptized is able to make 
a satisfactory personal profession of faith. In- 
fants are thus ‘ received into the congregation,’ 
not into the church, mind, for, according to Re- 
formed Episcopal teaching, there is a dividing 
line between the two too-often convertible terms. 
With them, the congregation, consisting of ad- 
herents and nominal members, contains both 
wheat and tares, good fish and bad (Matt. xiii: 
24), ete., while the church is the general as- 
sembly and church of the first-born, which are 
written in heaven (Heb. xii: 23). The Reformed 
Episcopal church receives believers who have 
been baptized to full communion and church 
membership by laying on of hands. But it 
does not attach any spiritual importance or sig- 
nificance to either baptism with water or laying 
on of hands, by virtue of the act or thing itself 
(ex opere operato). The sacraments themselves 
confer no grace, they change no character. As 
John Frith, the martyr, said (burned July 4th, 
1553), ‘ If thou be baptized a thousand times in 


water and have no faith, it availeth thee no 
more towards God than it doth a goose when 
she ducketh herself with water.’ 

“Compare this position with that held by the 
Protestant Episcopal church. In its ‘order for 
the public baptism of infants,’ it first declares, 
that ‘ All men are conceived and born in sin, 
and that none can enter the kingdom of God 
except he be regenerated and born of water and 
of the Holy Ghost.’ Then it prays that the 
child may be ‘ washed and sanctified with the 
Holy Ghost,’ ‘delivered from wrath,’ ‘ received 
into the ark of Christ’s church,’ ‘ may receive 
remission of sin by spiritual regeneration,’ be 
‘released from sin,’ ‘sanctified with the Holy 
Ghost,’ ‘ receive the fulness of Thy grace, etc. 
Then, after the godfathers and godmothers have 
in the name of the child madea proxy renuncia- 
tion of the devil and all his works, etc., professed 
faith, a willingness to be baptized, and promised 
to obediently keep God’s holy will and com- 
mandments, all the days of his life, another 
prayer is offered, that the water may be ‘ sancti- 
fied to the mystical washing away of sin.’ After 
which, the child is baptized and made ‘ a faith- 
ful soldier and servant of Christ,’ by having a 
cross imprinted on its brow, which done, the 
minister addresses the congregation in these re- 
markable words: “ Seeing now, dearly beloved 
brethren, that this child is regenerate and grafted 
into the body of Christ’s church, ete. The whole 
concluding with a thanksgiving to God that it 
has pleased Him to grant all the things pre- 
viously prayed for—by and through the opera- 
tion of baptism, thus: ‘ We yield thee hearty 
thanks, most merciful Father, that it hath 
pleased thee to regenerate this infant with thy 
Holy Spirit, to receive him for thine own child 
by adoption, and to incorporate him into thy 
holy church. he being dead to sin 
and living unto righteousness, and being buried 
with Christ in hisdeath . . ashe is made 
partaker of the death of thy Son,’ ete. (Public 
baptism of infants, Protestant Episcopal prayer 
book, pp. 244-251). And, to show that faith has 
nothing to do in any way with this marvellous 
transformation, in its order for private baptism, 
the Protestant Episcopal church requires neither 
god fathers nor godmothers, nor any other fathers 
or mothers of any kind for that matter, or a 
profession of faith of any description in order 
that any poor little waif of a few days old may 
be thus regenerated, and as the second answer 
in the catechism says: ‘made a member of 
Christ, a child of God, and an inheritor of the 
kingdom of heaven.’ 

“ Reformed Episcopalians regard such doctrine 
as this to be damnable error, a dangerous de- 
lusion and a snare to perishing sinners, mislead- 
ing them into a false security and a foolish de- 
pendence on their baptism for salvation, for what 
more can possibly be necessary for salvation 
than those things which the Protestant Episco- 
pal church professes to impart to every child it 
baptizes? But, as the greatest preacher of the 
century once said, ‘Many, many men, and 
women also, who have been thus made members 
of Christ and children of God, have perished on 
the scaffold.’ 

“In John vi: 53, we read, ‘Except ye eat 
the flesh of the Son of man and drink his blood, 
ye have no life in you.’ The Protestant Episco- 
pal church regards this passage, in fact the 
whole teaching of the chapter as pointiag to the 
Lord’s supper, which was not instituted until a 
year after these words were spoken. 

“In the Reformed Episcopal church a sacra- 
ment ‘is understood as meaning only a symbol 
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or sign divinely appointed’ (Reformed Episco- 
pal Art. 25). 

“ But in the Protestant Episcopal church the 
sacraments are said to be ‘ necessary to salva- 
tion’ (see catechism). The Lord’s supper is 
not only a sign, but as Protestant Episcopal 
Art. 28 says: ‘To such as rightly receive the 
same, the bread which we break is a partaking 
of the body of Christ; and likewise the cup of 
blessing is a partaking of the blood of Christ,’ 
and while transubstantiation is disclaimed, the 
article says further: ‘The body of Christ is 
given, taken and eaten in the supper after a 
spiritual manner, the means being faith.’ Ac- 
cording to the old catechism, ‘the body and 
blood of Christ are verily and indeed taken and 
received in the Lord’s supper.’ 

“The Protestant Episcopal church asserts, 
therefore, a change in the elements at consecra- 
tion ; they are not afterwards what they were 
before ; after consecration Christ is said, and be- 
lieved to be really present in the bread and in 
the wine. Yet, Protestant Episcopal Art. 29 
claims that ‘ the wicked . although they 
do press with their teeth the sacrament, yet in 
no wise are partakers of Christ, but those who 
rightly receive the same doindeed eat and drink 
not only the emblems, but the very body and 
blood of Christ.’ 

“ Per contra, the Reformed Episcopal church 
sees in the Lord’s supper a memorial feast in- 
stituted by Christ, and commanded by Him to 
be continued until his coming again. By it his 
death and passion are shown forth as oft as his 
disciples thus remember Him. There is no real 
presence in the elements, nor any change what- 
ever affected in them by the prayer of conse- 
cration. The bread and wine are thus set apart 
for a holy use—that is all. There is nothing in 
the sixth of John that has any reference to the 
Lord’s supper whatever. The Reformed Epis- 
copal church, however, holds to the exact truth 
of our Lord’s words as quoted. No man has any 
spiritual life—all men are still dead in tress- 
passes and sins until they ‘eat of the flesh of the 
Son of man and drink his blood.’ But that this 
eating Christ’s body and blood does not mean 
to partake of the Lord’s supper is manifest, for 
our Lord spake of it to his hearers as a then 
present necessity, and doubtless many of them 
died before the supper was instituted, and then 
when the supper was instituted only twelve men 
were invited to it, and not one of those twelve 
has left any account of another celebration, or, 
so far as we know, ever urged on any one its 
‘necessity.’ Only one of them has left a word 
on record about it. Matthew tells of the insti- 
tution, that is all. John, the beloved disciple, 
does not mention it. 

“The Reformed Episcopal church in its Art. 
21, says: “‘ The souls dispersed in all the world, 
who adhere to Christ by faith, who are partak- 
ers of the Holy Ghost, and worship the Father 
in spirit and in truth, are the body of Christ, 
the house of God, the flock of the Good Shep- 
herd—the holy universal Christian Church.’ 

“Tt recognizes Presbyterian and congregation 
ordinations in other churches as being equally 
valid with its own or any other Episcopal or- 
dination whatsoever, holding that neither our 
Lord Jesus Christ nor any of his apostles estab- 
lished any particular order of government in 
his church, leaving that to be settled and regu- 
lated by the exigencies of time, place and cir- 
cumstances. 

“Opposed to this view the Protestant Epis- 
copal church asserts, that ‘in Christ’s church 
there always have been bishops, priests and 


deacons, and that no man can exercise lawful 
ministry in the church until he has received 
Episcopal consecration or ordination.’ (Preface 
to the Protestant Episcopal ordinal.) So, al- 
though Methodist Episcopalians are the most 
numerous body of Christians in this country, 
they are not, according to the Protestant Epis- 
copal ideas, a church, nor are its ministers valid 
ministers. 


“The Reformed Episcopal Church rejects as 


erroneous and strange doctrine the assertion that 
Christian ministers are ‘ priests’ in another sense 
than that in which all believers are ‘a royal 
priesthood.’ But the Protestant Episcopal church 
sets up an order of priesthood which exercises 
sacerdotal functions, mediating between God 
and man, declaring absolutions and remitting 
sins. 
‘form and manner of ordering priests, commenc- 
ing at p. 514 in the Protestant Episcopal prayer 


If any one doubts this Jet him read the 


book. At p.522 the sacerdotal power and au- 
thority is conferred by the bishop, who, with 
the priests present at an ordination, lays his 
hands on the head of the candidate, and says 
these words: ‘ Receive the Holy Ghost for the 
office and work of a priest in the church of God 
now committed unto thee by the imposition of 
our hands. Whose sins thou dost forgive they 
are forgiven, and whose sins thou dost retain 
they are retained, and be thou a faithful dis- 
penser of the Word of God, and of his holy 
sacraments. In the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.’ ” 





THE SECRET. 
HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
“Thou shalt keep them in the secret of Thy presence 
from the strife of tongues.’ 

When winds are raging o’er the upper ocean, 

And billows wild contend with angry roar, 
’Tis said, far down beneath the wild commotion, 

That peaceful stillness reigneth evermore. 


Far, far beneath, the noise of tempests dieth, 
And silver waves glide ever peacefully, 

And no rude storm, how fierce soe’er it flieth, 
Disturbs the Sabbath of that deeper sea. 


So to the soul that knows Thy love, O Purest! 
There is a temple, sacred evermore! 

And all the babble of life’s angry voices 
Dies in hushed silence at its peaceful door. 


Far, far away, the noise of passion dieth, 
And loving thoughts rise ever peacefully, 
And no rude storm, how fierce soe’er it flieth, 

Disturbs that deeper rest, O Lord, in Thee. 


O Rest of rests! O Peace serene, eternal ! 
Thou ever livest, and Thou changest never ; 

And in the secret of thy presence dwelleth 
Fulness of joy, forever and forever. 


STORM STRESSED. 
MARGARET LEVICK. 








Hard are thy lessons, Lord, to learn ; 
Heavy our cross, nor are we strong, 
And oft with weary hearts we turn, 
To Thee and ask, how long, how long ? 


Ifow long must we, with every day, 
Wake to fresh knowledge of our grief, 

And from the heart’s dumb sorrow pray 
To Thee for quick relief. 


Deep are the waters, and our barque 
Flies rudderless before the gale, 
The pilot seems to sleep, and dark 
Is the long night and torn the sail. 


Oh, Lord, hold out Thy beacon light ! 
Bid thou the hungry waves be still, 
And guide our storm stressed boat aright, 

According to Thy will. 


For well we know whatever life 

May bring before our course is run, 
Whether in sorrow, joy or strife, 

It is Thy will, not ours, be done. 


The Drain of War. 


Ata time when we have been hearing so much 
of “war and rumors of war” it may not be 
unprofitable to consider for a moment the cost 
of war; not merely the annual cost of military 
and naval armaments, but the amount of money 
spent in actual warfare. Indeed, ifthe enormous 
cost of war were kept continually in the public 
mind, it would be one of the very strongest forces 
making for peace; though, generally speaking, 
public opinion is nearly always on the side of 
peace, and most wars of the past have been 
the work of rulers and statesmen. 

The disastrous conflict which has been going 
on in Cuba for something like two years has 
already cost Spain about £30,000,000 in military 
expenditure, while it has ruined the richest of 
her colonial possessions. A year ago it was 
calculated that Spain was spending in Cuba at 
the rate of £35,000 per day, that large sum of 
money being absorbed in the maintenance of 
the 100,000 soldiers then in the island, the six- 
teen cruisers and sloops, and the twenty-six gun- 
boats and steam launches at that time on the 
coast of Cuba, 

Since then large reinforcements have been 
sent, both military and naval, and the complete 
destruction of farms and plantations has so in- 
creased the cost of provisions in the island, that 
it is now calculated the expense to Spain is 
nearer £80,000 than £35,000 per day. Her 
loss in men is not known, but it has been very 
heavy, and the great majority of those soldiers 
who may be spared to survive the war will return 
toSpain physical wrecks, through the hardships 
and exposure in the malarious districts of this 
western island. 

So great has been the horror of the Spanish 
people to their relatives being drafted out as 
soldiers to Cuba, that the Finance Minister has 
received as much as £150,000, in one quarter, 
from parents who have preferred to pay £60— 
the price of buying off a conscript— rather than 
let their sons go out to meet their death in the 
miasmatic swamps of Cuba. Ifthe war continues 
much longer it will almost certainly bring Spain 
to bankruptcy. 

Even the comparatively small expedition to 
Dongola last year cost over £1,000,000 sterling, 
the House of Commons the other week having 
to assent to a vote of £798,902 as a “ grant in 
aid,” and toa vote of £145,000 for the employ- 
ment of British troops at Suakim, which was 
also incidental to the expedition; while the 
Matabele war from first to last must have cost 
considerably more, and the march to Coomassie, 
which was only a tropical picnic, in which a 
mere handful of men were employed, used up 
£160,000. 

For truly appalling figures we have to refer 
back to some of the great wars of history. The 
Crimean war, 1854-5, cost Great Britain close 
on £70,000,000, and out of 750,000 men who 
were slaughtered in that mad and unjustifiable 
conflict, 20,526 were British, 12 per cent, of 
whom fell in battle, and 88 per cent, died in 
hospital. 

The American civil war, 1861-5, in whieh 
a great principle of humanity was at stake, cost 
the almost incredible sum of 10,000,000,000 
dollars, and sacrificed the lives of 803,000 men, 
the North losing 303,000, and the South 500; 
000. It has been caleulated that the money 
wasted in this great conflict, to say nothing of 
the awful sacrifice of life, would have paid the 
purchase price of all the slaves eventually set 
free. 

The Franco-German war, 1871, cost France 
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alone the enormous sum of £316,000,000, apart 
from the war indemnity of 5,000,000,000 francs ; 
while the aggregate loss of men was 290,000. 
At Gravelotte alone France lost 13,328 men, 
and Germany 4,900. 
Nearly two million and a-halflives have been 
sacrificed in war since 1850. Some of the great- 
est slaughters have just been mentioned. But 
one or two others should be noted. The Russo- 
Turkish war of 1877 claimed 225,000 victims ; 
the Franco-Italian war of 1859, 45,000; in 1866 
the Austro-Prussian war was the death of 40,- 
000 men; the Indian mutiny, 1857, and the 
Chinese war, three years later, took away 52,- 
000 lives ; the series of British wars in Afghan- 
istan, 1878-80; Zululand, 1879 ; Transvaal, 1881 ; 
Egypt, 1882 ; Soudan, 1885; and Burmah, 1885, 
involved the slaughter of 60,000 men; while 
the Chino-Japanese war of 1894 had 25,000 
victims. The loss of life in the recent French 
war in Madagascar was very heavy, and the 
butcher’s bill in Cuba will be a terrible one when 
it comés to be reckoned up. 
In addition to the loss of human life in war, 
there is also a very heavy loss of animal life, 
hundreds of thousands of horses and camels 
being slaughtered, almost as a matter of course, 
so far as war reports are concerned, for one 
seldom sees any notice taken of this item of the 
butcher’s bill, and statistics are somewhat diffi- 
cult to find. 
But an instance may be given. In the Soudan 
war of 1885 there was a terrible slaughter of 
camels. Out of 7,000 camels purchased for the 
British Army during the campaign, 4,000 perish- 
ed. A witness writes: ‘Camels and mules were 

hamstrung by scores. The poor maimed brutes 
| one sees hobbling on their knees all over the 
desert. The deaths of non-combatants are also 
; problematic. Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, an American 
missionary to Turkey, stated that after the war 







. between Russia and Turkey, in 1877, the dead 
1 bodies of about a thousand mere children were 
e taken out of a single river in Turkey. 
3 Even the very prospect of war, without its 
n actually happening, may be a disastrous thing. 
Take the Angola-American crisis of the begin- 
0 ning of 1896, when the Venezuelan question 
, reached an acute stage, and occasioned a war 
g scare in America, though scarcely in Great 
n Britian : the effect of this on New York and Am- 
. eriean markets generally was such as to involve 
8 the loss of several hundred thousand pounds. If 
e the mere thought of a possible war produced 
at such a disastrous, though temporary, effect on 
e, trade, what would the dread reality have done ? 
a But the cost of actual war even pales into 
Pp insignificance when we look at the yearly expen- 
diture on the armies and navies of Euro The 
et total outlay on armaments by three European 
ne powers for the year 1896-7 reached the enor- 
se mous total of £212,707,639. The greatest spend- 
no eris Russia, who used £51,635,270 of this sum; 
le Great Britain comes next with £38,334,000, 
of which is to be increased by £5,500,000 for the 
in coming financial year ; and France a close third 
with £37,024,084. Germany’s outlay was placed 
ch at £26,535,900, Austria’s at £17,817,042, and 
pst ltaly’s at £13,169,840, while Servia spends the 
00 least, her figure for 1896-7 being £498,600. 
eD, These figures speak for themselves ; they need 
10,” no elaboration to make their lessons more ap- 
ey Parent. But it may be added that in 1874 the 
of x Great European Powers spent directly in 
the time of Peace, on warlike material and expedi- 
set ions, the total of £96,000,000; and ten years 
later the same six States spent £150,000,000, 
nce being a total increase of £54,000,000. 





































To-day the aggregate expenditure of the six 
great powers stands at £185,000,000, or a fur- 
ther increase during twelve years of £35,000,- 
000. While this shows a reduction in the rate 
of increase, the actual increase is still enormous, 
and the signs of the times do not encourage us 
to hope for any marked reduction in the rate 
at which this annual expenditure is growing. 
But this cannot go on forever. What will be 
the end ?— Tit- Bits. 


Some interesting particulars have been given 
in a Spanish paper, which has recently come 
under our notice, of the loss of blood and treas- 
ure caused to Spain through the wars in Cuba 
and in the Philippine Islands. From the first 
March, 1895, to the 28th February, 1897, the 
Spanish government sent to Cuba, 10 generals, 
675 superior officers, 6,222 subalterns, and 180,- 
345 of the rank and file. These 187,282 men 
were in addition to the 12,500 men whom Gen- 
eral Calleja had already at his disposal when 
the insurrection broke out. Out of this total 
of about 210,000 men, there must be deducted 
1,314 dead on the field of battle, 704 who died of 
wounds, 13,004 dying of yellow fever, and at 
the very lowest estimate, 10,000 men who died 
of various diseases. There must again be de- 
ducted the wounded and the invalided sent 
back to Spain, and there are said to be already 
nearly 22,000 ofthese. Taking everything into 
consideration, then, there is a total loss of 46,- 
000 mer out of 210,000, and even out of the 
164,000 remaining, there were 16,000 men in 
hospital on the 28th February last. As regards 
the officers, there have been 6 generals killed, 
13 superior officers killed or died of their wounds, 
30 of yellow fever, 25 of various diseases ; 108 
subalterns were killed, 287 died of yellow fever, 
and 96 of various diseases. To the Philippine 
Islands, Spain sent in six months, 6 generals, 
99 superior officers, 735 subalterns, and 25,784 
soldiers. Of these, 26 officers and 234 soldiers 
are dead, 39 officers and 868 soldiers were wound- 
ed before the decisive battles of Cavite. Who 
will say now that the extension of colonial pos- 
sessions is not a costly one?—Family Doctor. 


and the latter are employed in tilling the soil 
and attending to the farms.— Herald of Peace. 


A Hunt in the Genizah. 


[“ Eprror’s Nore.—In the foremost rank of living 
Hebraists and rabbinical scholars stands Solomon 
Schechter, M. A., whose official position is that of 
Reader in Rabbinic at Cambridge University, Eng- 
land. A native of Roumania, he settled in Berlin, and, 
later, was induced by Claude G. Montefiore to make 
England the home of his adoption. Among other 
products of Schechter’s masterly pen is his recent vol- 
ume of Studies in Judaism. But his great work, upon 
which he has been studiously laboring for a nomber 
of years past, is his edition of the Midrash Ha-Gadol, 
from manuscripts obtained by travellers in Yemen, 
South Arabia. Schechter is yet scarcely fifty years of 
age. Although foreign born, he uses the English 
tongue with rare felicity. The exactness of science has 
not dried out the juices of a delightful literary style. 
Here, indeed, are the marks of that genius which at- 
tains not only to accuracy of knowledge, but which 
finds its root power in quick perceptiuns and in a pro- 
fuund sympathetic spiritual insight. Yet of such 
characteristics as these—characteristics which display 
themselves both in child-like simplicity and in leonine 
strength—nature and hard labor build the great re- 
ligions philosopher and interpreter. The following 
article from Schechter’s pen demonstrates how he can 
address himself both to the scholar and to the people. 
Since it was received, a few days ago, the author posted 
this later bit of news, dated July Ist, to the Editor: 
‘My hopes were, thank God! fulfilled, having found 
to-day, among the Genizah fragments, fresh fragments 
of the original Hebrew of Ecclesiasticus” The im- 
portance of this single discovery gives assurance of in- 
valuable results to follow the careful examination of 
the contents of the Genizah.”} 


The Genizah, which was the object of my late 
travels in the East, is an old Jewish institution. 
The word is derived from the new-Hebrew verb 
genaz, and signifies treasure-house or hiding- 
place, when applied to books, it means much the 
same thing as burial means with men. When 
the spirit is gone, we put the corpse out of sight 
to protect it from abuse. Likewise, when the 
writing is worn out, we hide the book to pre- 
serve it from profanation. The contents of the 
book go up to heaven like the soul. “I see the 
parchment burning, and the letters flying up in 
the air.” These were the last words of the martyr, 
R. Chanina ben Teradyon, when he went to the 
stake wrapped in the scroll of the Law. The 
feeling of the similarity of books with men was 
so strong that sometimes they used the term 
“hide” also in epitaphs: “Here was hidden 
(nignaz, or nitman), this man.” When R. Elie- 
zer the Great was buried, they said, “a scroll of 
the law was hidden, and it is probably this feel- 
ing which accounts for the injunction that worn- 
out copies of the Pentateuch should be hidden 
in the grave of ascholar. More often, however, 
as far as I had occasion to observe, they dug 
for the dead books a grave by themselves in the 
cemetery, or hid them in some sort of shed ad- 
joining the synagogue. 

Happily for us, this process of “ hiding” was 
not confined to the dead or worn-out books. In 
course of history, the Genizah extended its pro- 
tection also to what we may call—to carry on 
the simile—invalid books ; that is, books which, 
by long use or want of care, are now in‘a de- 
fective state, sheets being missing either at the 
beginning, in the middle, or at the end, and 
thus disqualified for the common purposes of 
study. Another sort of works which were or- 
dered to the Genizah were what we may call 
disgraced books—books which once pretended 
to the rank of Scriptures, but which were found 
by the authorities to be wanting in the qualifi- 
cation of being dictated by the Holy Spirit. 
They were “ hidden,” hence our term “ A pocry- 
pha” for writings excluded from (or never ad- 

























































Prolonged contention with Cuba and the dis- 
turbances in Manilla have left their mark on 
the commerce of Spain. In what measure may 
be judged from the latest Consular report as to 
the trade of Barcelona. Strife in the two places 
mentioned has to a great extent paralyzed the 
commerce of Catalonia, asit isa manufacturing 
rather than agricultural district, and the largest 
part of the manufactured goods found a market 
in the Spanish colonies, now nearly completely 
closed tothem. Everywhere in Catalonia mills 
have been closed, or are working short time, 
and with diminished numbers of hands. As 
an example, take the town of Mataro, one of the 
principal manufacturing places of the district. 
Here, out of eight factories making cotton goods, 
five only are working, and these with only one- 
third of their complement of workmen, and on 
an average of only four days in the week, 850 
hands are thrown out of employment, and forty 
other factories, which ordinarily employ about 
8,000 hands, are working with half the number. 
This causes a great deal of misery, which would 
be more apparent than it is had not such a drain 
on the population taken place to supply recruits 
for the armies in the field, the flower of the 
youth in the manufacturing towns, as well as 
the surrounding country, having been called on 
to join the flag. This in some of the country vil- 
lages is particularly noticeable, where none but 
old men and women and children are to be seen, 
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mitted into) the canon. Of course, these books 
came into the Genizah in safe and sound vol- 
umes, but the times in which synods and coun- 
cils were able to test the rather indefinable 
quality of inspiration are so remote that the 
“external works” met, by long neglect, with the 
same fate of decomposition which awaited sacred 
books by reason of long and constant use. 

Besides these sacred and semi-sacred books, 
the Genizah proved a refuge to a class of writ- 
ings that never aspired to the dignity of real 
books, but, are, for all that, of the greatest im- 
portance for Jewish history. As we know, the 
use of the sacred language was, among the Jews, 
not confined to the sacred literature. With 
them it was a living language. They wrote in 
it their letters, kept in it their accounts, and 
composed in it their love and wine songs. All 
legal documents, as leases, contracts, letters of 
divorce and marriage settlements, the transac- 
tions, as well as the judgments, of the courts of 
justice, were drawn up in Hebrew, or, at least, 
written in Hebrew letters. As the Jews, how- 
ever, attached a certain sacredness to every- 
thing resembling the Scriptures, either in mat- 
ter or in form, they were loath to treat even 
these secular documents as refuse, and disposed 
of them, when they were overtaken by old age, 
by ordering them to the Genizah, in which they 
found a resting-place for centuries. The Genizah 
thus represents a combination of sacred lumber- 
room and record-oftice of the old community. 

It was to such a Genizah that I set out in the 
middle of last December. My destination was 
Cairo. The conviction of the importance of its 
Genizah grew upon me by the various manu- 
scripts which found their way from it into Eng- 
lish private and public libraries, most of which 
I had occasion to examine, which even led to 
some important discoveries. I therefore deter- 
mined to make a pilgrimage to the sources 
whence they came. My plan recommended it- 
self to the authorities of Cambridge University, 
and found warm supporters in Professor Sidg- 
wick, Dr. Donald MacAlister, and especially 
Dr. Taylor, the master of St. John’s College. 
To the enlightened generosity of this great stu- 
dent and patron of Hebrew literature it is due 
that my pilgrimage turned into a regular pleas- 
ure trip to Egypt, which was also extended into 
the Holy Land. 

When the sources of the Nile are already 
visited by bicycles, there is little fresh to be 
said about Cairo and Alexandria. The latter, 
in which I landed, is particularly disappoint- 
ing to the Jewish student. There is nothing in 
it to remind one of Philo, whose vague specu- 
lations were converted into saving dogma, or of 
the men of the Septuagint, whose very blunders 
threaten now to become Scripture. Nor is there 
any trace left of the principal synagogue, in 
whose magnificent architecture and tasteful ar- 
rangements the old rabbis saw an expression “ of 
the glory of Israel.” Nor is Cairo more promising 
at the first glance one gets of it on one’s way from 
the station to the hotel. Everything in it cal- 
culated to satisfy the needs of the Europen tour- 
ist is sadly modern, and my heart sank within 
me when contemplating that this was the place 
from which I was expected to return laden with 
spoils, the age of which would command respect 
even in our ancient seats of learning. How- 
ever, I felt reassured after a brief interview with 
the Rev. Aaron Bensimon, the Grand Rabbin 
of Cairo, from whom I soon learned that it was 
Old Cairo which would be the field of my ac- 
tivity—a place old enough to enjoy the respect 
even of a resident of Cambridge. 


I must remark here that the Genizah, like all 
other property of the synagogue in Cairo, is 
vested in the rabbi and the wardens for the time 
being. To this reverend gentlemen and to Mr. 
Youssef M. Cattuni, the president of the Jewish 
community, my best thanks are due for the lib- 
erality with which they put their treasures at 
my disposal, and the interest they showed and 
the assistance they gave me in my work. 

I drove to this ancient Genizah accompanied 
by the rabbi. We lefi our carriage somewhere 
in the neighborhood of the Babylonian Wall, 
whence the rabbi directed his steps to the so- 
called Synagogue of Ezra the Scribe. This 
synagogue, which bears also in some writings 
the name of the prophets Elijah and Jeremiah, 
is well known to old chroniclers and travellers 
such as Makrese, Sambari, and Benjamin of 
Tudela. I cannot here attempt to reproduce the 
legends which have grown up around it in the 
course of time. Suffice it to say that it has an 
authentic record extending over more than a 
thousand years, having served originally as a 
Coptic Church (St. Michael’s), and been there- 
after converted into a synagogue soon after the 
Mohammedan conquest of Egypt; from which 
time it has remained in the uuinterrupted pos- 
session of the Jews up to the present day. The 
Genizah, which probably always formed an in- 
tegral part of the synagogue, is now situated at 
the end of the gallery representing a sort of win- 
dowless and doorless room of proportionally fair 
dimensions. The entrance is on the west side, 
through a big shapeless hole, reached by a lad- 
der. After showing me over the place and the 
neighboring buildings, or rather ruins, the rabbi 
introduced me to the beadles of the synagogue, 
who are at the same time the keepers of the 
Genizah, and authorized me to take from it what 
and as much as | liked. 

Now, as a matter of fact, I liked all. Still, 
some discretion was necessary. I have already 
indicated the mized nature of the Genizah. But 
ove can hardly realize the confusion in such a 
real old Genizah before one has seen it. It is 
the battle-field of books ; a battle in which the 
literary productions of many centuries had their 
share, the disjecta membra of which are now 
strewn over its area. Some of the belligerents 
have perished, and were literally ground to 
dust in the terrible struggle for space, whilst 
others, as if overtaken by a general crush, are 
squeezed into big, unshapely lumps, which, even 
with the aid of chemical appliances, can no 
longer be separated without serious damage to 
their contents. In their present condition these 
lumps sometimes afford a curiously suggestive 
combination ; as, for instance, when you find a 
piece of some rationalistic work, in which the very 
existence of either angel or devil is denied, 
clinging for dear life to an amulet in which 
these very beings (mostly the latter), are bound 
over to be on their good behavior and not to in- 
terfere with Miss Yair’s love to somebody. The 
development of the romance is obscured by the 
fact of the last lines of the amulet being mounted 
on some 10 U or lease, and this in its turn is 
squeezed between the sheets of an old moralist, 
who treats all attention to money affairs with 
scorn and indignation, whilst all this contra- 
dictory matter is tightly cleaving to some sheets | which would not clash so sadly with the claims 
from a very old Bible—which, indeed, ought to| I had on the Genizah. My complaints to the 
be the last umpire between these contradictory | authorities of the Jewish community brought 
views, but is hardly legible without peeling off | this plundering to a speedy end, but not before 
from its surface the contents of some printed | I had parted with some guineas by way of pay: 
work sticking to this old nobility with all the | ment to the worthy Hellene for a certain num- 
obstinacy and intrusiveness of the parvenu. ber of selected fragments which were mine by 
The printed matter proved indeed a source of } right, and on which he put exorbitant prices. 


great trouble. It is true that occasionally it 
supplied loose sheets of editions which haye 
been lost to us, and are thus of considerable in. 
terest to the bibliographer ; but considering that 
the Genizah has survived Gutenberg for nearly 
five centuries, the great bulk of it is bound to 
be of comparatively modern times, and as such 
absolutely useless to the student. I had, there. 
fore, to confine my likings to the manuscripts, 
But the amount of the fragments in print is 
very large, constituting as they do nearly all 
the contributions to the Genizah of the last four 
hundred years. Most of my time in Cairo was 
spent in getting rid of these parvenus, whilst 
every piece of paper or parchment which had 
any claim to a respectable age was packed in 
bags and conveyed to the forwarding agent, to be 
shipped to England. The task was by no means 
an easy one, the Genizah being a very dark 
place, and emitting clouds of dust when its con- 
tents are stirred, as if protesting against the dis- 
turbance of its inmates. And the protest is the 
less to be ignored since the dust settles in one’s 
throat, threatening one with suffocation. 

I was thus compelled to accept the aid offered 
to me by the keepers of the place, who had some 
experience in such work from their connection 
with former acquisitions (perhaps they were 
rather depredations), from the Genizah. Of 
course, they declined to be paid for the services 
rendered in hard cash of so many piastres per 
diem. This is a vulgar way of doing business to 
which no self-respecting keeper of a real Geni- 
zah could degrade himself, not quite consistent 
with the dignity of the “Inglese Chacham,” 
who enjoys the immediate protection of Cook, 
from which it follows that he is the master of 
untold riches. But they insisted the more on 
baksheesh, which, besides being a more dignified 
way of remuneration, has the advantage also of 
being expected for services not rendered. In 
fact, the whole population within the precincts 
of the Genizah were constantly forthcoming with 
claims on my liberality ; the men as worthy col- 
leagues employed in the same work (of selec- 
tion), as myself, or, at least, in watching us at 
our work ; the women for greeting me respect- 
fully when I entered the place, or for showing 
me their deep sympathy in my fits of coughing 
caused by the dust. If it was a féte day, such 
as the New Moon or the Eve of the Sabbath, the 
amount expected from me for all these kind at- 
tentions was a much larger one, it being only 
proper that the Western millionaire should con- 
tribute from his fortunes to the glory of the 
next meal. 

All this naturally led to a great deal of hag- 
gling and bargaining, for which I was sadly un- 
prepared by my former course of life, and which 
involved a great loss, both of money and time. 
But what was worse was, as I soon found out, 
that a certain Greek dealer in antiquities, who 
shall be nameless here, had some mysterious 
connections with the Genizah which enabled 
him to offer me a fair number of fragments for 
sale. Of course, there was some satisfaction to see 
a descendant of Antiochus Epiphanes so eagerly 
active in the diffusion of Hebrew literature, but 
I could not help wishing that he would carry oa 
his enterprise at some other place, the looting of 
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The number of fragments thus procured by 
me amounts to about forty thousand. Their 
closer examination has only begun after my re- 
turn to England, and it will still take a long 
time before an adequate account of them is pos- 
sible. Here only a few brief remarks about 
their general character, which, of course, must 
be taken with all due reserve. 

The study of the Torah, which means the 
revelation of God to man, and the cultivation 
of prayer, which means the revelation of man to 
God, have been the grand passions of old Ju- 
daism ; hence the fact that Bible (Old Testa- 
ment) and liturgy occupy the largest part of the 
Genizah. The former (Bible), though offering 
no textual variations of consequence is, never- 
theless, not devoid of points of interest, for some 
fragments go back as far as the tenth century, 
and are thus of great value if only as specimens 
of writing; others are furnished with marginal 
glosses, or are interspersed with Chaldaic and 
Arabic versions, whilst some are provided with 
quite a new system of punctuation, differing both 
from the Eastern and the Western. Regarding 
Apocrypha, I will only point here to the frag- 
ment of the original of Ecclesiasticus, which it 
was my good fortune to discover on the thir- 
teenth of May, 1896, in the Lewis-Gibson col- 
lection of fragments. The communications about 
its size, shape, writing, and arrangement of lines 
and columns, both in the press and in private 
letters, led soon to the discovery of further frag- 
ments in Oxford. But all these come from a 
Genizah, and hold out the hope that our recent 
acquisitions will yield more remains of these 
semi-sacred volumes. As to liturgy the Genizah 
offers the remains of the oldest forms of the wor- 
ship of the synagogue, throwing thus much 
light on the history of the Jewish prayer-book. 
I will remark, in passing, that so far I have 
not found a single prayer for the departed, 
which favorably contrasts with the liturgical 
productions of recent times in which death 
reigns supreme. The number of hymns found in 
the Genizah is also very great, and they reveal 
to us a whole series of latter-day psalmists hith- 
erto unknown. 

Next to these main branches come the frag- 
ments of the two Talmuds (the Talmud of Baby- 
lon and the Talmud of Jerusalem) and Midra- 
shim (old rabbinic homilies). They are of the 
utmost importance to the student of Jewish tra- 
dition, giving not only quite a new class of 
manuscripts unknown to the author of the Va- 
riae Lectiones, but also restoring to us parts of 
old rabbinic works long ago given up as lost 
forever. It is hardly necessary to say that both 
Bible and Talmud are accompanied by a long 
train of commentaries and sub-commentaries in 
Hebrew as well as in Arabic. It is the penalty 
of greatness to be in need of interpretation, and 
Jewish authoritative works have not escaped 
this fate. 

The number of autograph documents brought 
tolight from the Genizah is equally large. Some 
few original specimens will, | have good reason 
to believe, soon be seen in the library of Judge 
Sulzberger in Philadelphia. ‘These documents 
extend over nearly seven hundred years (eighth 
to fourteenth centuries). What a rich life these 
long rolls unfold to us! All sorts and conditions 
of men and situations are represented in them; 
the happy young married couple by its marriage 
contract ; the marriage that failed by its letter 
of divorce ; the slave by his deed of emancipa- 
tion ; the court of justice by its legal decisions ; 
the heads of the schools by their learned epis- 
tles; the newly appointed rabbi by the descrip- 





tion of his installation ; the rich trader by his 
correspondence with his agents in Malabar ; the 
gentleman beggar by his letters of recommenda- 
tion to the great ones in Israel; the fanatics by 
their thundering excommunications ; the gentle 
one by his mild apologies ; the fool by his amu- 
let ; the medical man by his prescriptions, and 
the patient by his will. To these may be added 
a vast amount of miscellaneous matter, philo- 
sophical and mystical, as well as controversial, 
which is the more difficult to identify, inasmuch 
as almost every fragment bears witness to the 
existence of a separate work. 

All these treasures are now stored up in the 
library of the University of Cambridge, where 
they are undergoing the slow process of a thor- 
ough examination, the results of which will 
prove, I am certain, interesting alike to the 
theologian and the historian.—S. Schechter in 


S. 8. Times. 


A Frtenp has sent to us the following inci- 
dent in her experience : 

“Some years ago, while getting ready to go to 
Arch Street Meeting on Fifth-day, a great trial 
came upon me, and I thought if I could be 
spared that, if it would only pass away, then a 
better feeling came, and I said, if it is for my 
purification and sanctification, give me strength 
to bear it. 

“Thomas Evans preached an excellent and in- 
teresting sermon, was about to take his seat, but 
turned and said: ‘Since 1 have been standing 
upon my feet my mind has been drawn into very 
close and tender sympathy with some one pres- 
ent, whose trial is a peculiar one, that she can 
not speak of it to others, but know ch, my 
Friend, it is for thy purification and sanctifica- 
tion, and strength will be given thee to bear it,’ 
and went on with most sweet and comforting 
encouragement for me.” 
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It is at times a source of interest to notice 
how similar trains of thought seem to occupy 
the minds of different persons at or near the 
same time. 

The writer on one occasion attended a re- 
ligious meeting, where a ministering Friend 
knelt and offered praise to the Giver of every 
good and perfect gift for the common mercies of 
life, as well as the spiritual blessings vouch- 
safed to his children. In the course of his offer- 
ing, he referred to the multitudes who suffered 
from hunger, thirst and exposure, while we were 
bountifully fed and protected. Surely it was well 
that our attention should thus be called to our 
dependence on our Father in Heaven, so that 
we might realize in our own experience the feel- 
ings described by Addison in his lines: 

When all thy mercies, O my God, my rising soul sur- 
veys, 

Transported with the view, I’m lost in wonder, love 
and praise. 

The day following, I was at another meeting, 
many miles distant, where another congrega- 
tion had assembled, and here one minister dwelt 
on the same topic in his discourse; and another 
offered a somewhat similar prayer to that which 
had found expression the day previous. 

Is there not reason to fear that we are not 
sufficiently conscious of the enjoyment we re- 
ceive from the “common mercies of God?” When 
circumstances deprive us of any of these, we are 
conscious enough of the suffering their loss en- 









tails—but while we have them in possession we 
are too apt to accept them as a matter of course, 
and fail to recognize the gratitude that is due. 

One who enjoys uninterrupted good health 
can scarcely appreciate the blessing, but if a 
sharp attack of pain overtakes him, or the lan- 
guor of disease enfeebles his muscular powers, 
he is very conscious of the delightful change ex- 
perienced when the pain abates or vigor is re- 
stored to his frame. 





The Editor recently received a letter which 
referred to the evidences existing that some of 
our members need to be instructed in the prin- 
ciples of their own Society, and to be awakened 
to a more earnest concern for their maintenance 
and spread. This defect the writer of the letter 
believed was partly due to the fact that many 
of the teachers in our schools are not sufficiently 
concerned for the salvation of the immortal part 
of the children committed to their care; that the 
doctrines and testimonies of our Society are not 
dear to them, and some of them are not good ex- 
amples to their pupils ; and so the youth too often 
grow up with but little knowledge of the views 
of Friends, and of the ground of difference be- 
tween them and the world around them. The 
same thing is true of some of the parents of the 
children. 

We quote these sentiments, with the desire 
that they may have a stimulating effect upon 
both parents and teachers, and may influence 
them to the exercise of greater care and faith- 
fulness in training the children in the way they 
should go. 

In the selection of teachers fur our schools, it 
is important that committees should endeavor 
to procure those who are themselves lovers of 
religion, for no others can properly influence 
the minds of the young. 





Our friend, George Foster, of Westerly, Rhode 
Island, informs us that he has an edition in 
pamphlet form of the memoir of his sister, Dorcas 
P. Browning, which was inserted in Toe FRIEND 
of Seventh Month 17th, and which he will fur- 
nish gratuitously on the receipt of the postage. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unirep Srates.—Statistics of the imports and ex- 
ports of the United States for the fiseal year ended 
Sixth Month 30th last show that the largest trade was 
done with Great Britain, that country taking $478,- 
448,592 worth of our exports, or 45.97 per cent. of all 
our foreign trade. In the same time the United States 
bought $167,947,820 worth of goods from Great Brit- 
ain, or 21.96 per cent of all our imports. 

The exports of lumber during the last fiscal year 
show an increase of over 100 per cent. as compared 
with ten years ago. 

The State Department has sent to the Japanese 
Legation its reply to the recent note of the Japanese 
Government relating to the annexation of Hawaii. 

It is thought at Washington that a radical change 
is likely to occur in the attitude of the Pension Bu- 
reau towards claimants who had a Confederate war 
service. At present such service is a bar to a pension, 
but Commissioner Evans believes that it should not 
prejudice a man’s claim if he afterwards enlisted in 
the Union army. 

Consul General Joseph G. Dudley, stationed at Nue- 
vo Laredo, in a communication to the Department of 
State says that as a result of the recent fall in the price 
of silver there has been a marked rise in the price of 
all commodities in Mexico. This is true of domestic 
products. Rents are included in the rise of prices. He 
says there has been no corresponding ad vance of wages 
or salaries. Labor, he states, stays on its silver basis. 

Justice Dickey, of the Supreme Court, has granted 
permission to Receiver Uhlmann, of the Brooklyn 
Elevated Railroad, to sign the contract for running 
trains across the East River Bridge, in accordance with 
the plans recently approved by the bridge trustees. 
The contracts for the use of the bridge by the Brook- 
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lyn street railroads, will, it is expected, be signed on Hoas.—Best Western, 6} a 6}c.; other Western, 6.a/than E. Rhoads, Del., $6 for himself, George A 
Second-day. They have already been approved. It | 6}c. Rhoads and Elizabeth R. Tatnall, Pa.; Ellis Smedi . 
is predicted that thetrolley cars will be running across Foreicn.—What the Indian Government feared | and for Mary E. Ward, Pa.; William J. Smedle Pe? 
the bridge ou or before First Month Ist. Judge Dickey | most, a general revolt of the Afridis, appears to have | Andrew Roberts, Idaho; David Heston and for Chae 
has granted leave to the receiver of the Kings Co.| taken place. On the 23rd inst. the Afridis attacked | B. Heston, Frankford; Amelia Smith, O.; Mar 
Elevated to sign the contract for crossing the bridge. | Ali-Musjed and Fort Maude. A large force was also | Branson, Phila.; Elizabeth D. Meredith, Pa.: ER B 

The site for Chicago’s new $4,000,000 post office is | reported to be advancing down the Khyber Pass. Paddock, Mass.; Wm. Harvey, Agent, Ind. for Ruth 
a bed of mud, and the architects say piles must be Rain has fallen everywhere throughout India except | Ann Stanton; C. I. Hayes and for Albert Haves 0: 
sunk 103 feet to insure a stable foundation. in the districts of Bombay and Deccan, and the crops | Seth Shaw, Agent, O., $24 for himself, Hannah Black. 

New York’s daily milk bill calls for 728,612 quarts, | promise to be exceptionally large. burn, Nathan M. Blackburn; Charles Blackburn, J, K 
16,000 quarts of cream and 8,600 quarts of condensed General Azcarraga, Spain’s Minister of War has | Blackburn, Job Huestis, W. M. Hall, Jesse Edgerton, 
milk. There are 7,000 depots in the city where milk | been made Premier. J. Howard Eigerton, Phebe Ellyson, Nathan Kirk and 
is sold. The number of cows in the city limits giving Michele Angiolillo, who shot and killed Senor Cano- | Theophilus Morlan; Wm. Stanton, Agent, O., $14 for 
milk is 3,200, and outside 112,370. According to ad- | vas del Castillo, the Prime Minister of Spain, was ex-| John Bundy, William Bundy, T. Clarkson’ Bundy 
vance sheets of the current annual report of the Board | ecuted on the 20th inst. Wash., Mary P. Dawson, Mary P. Doudna, Samuel C 
of Health, there has been a great improvement in the Spain, it is stated, intends to press strongly her claim | Smith and Ann Eliza Wilson; John S. Fowler, Ageni. 
quality of milk over preceding years. The inspection | to compensation for filibustering, and these claims, it | Pa., $36 for Deborah G. Brinton, Sybilla Starr Cope, 
of the supply is rigid, and the penalty for adulteration | is said, will overbalance the American claims for dam- | Debbie E. Cope, David Cope, Wilmer Cheyney, Tru- 
sure and severe. ages to the property of citizens of the United States in | man Forsythe, Susan Hibberd, George B. Mellor, Geo 

A convention of sugar beet growers was held on | Cuba. Rhoads, Deborah C. Smedley, Edward Savery, Thos. 
the 21st inst., at Rome, New York. Many of the 900 It is stated that a number of exiled Spanish An- | B. Taylor, Mary Ann Taylor, Deborah J. Windle, Han. 
farmers of the surrounding counties who are raising | archists have started for America. nah Webb, Mary E. Webb, Paschall Worth and Phil- 
beets for the factory at Rome were in attendance. President Faure of France arrived at St. Petersburg | ena S. Yarnall; Sidney Garrigues, Pa.; Henry New- 

Many New England cotton and woollen mills, which | and was cordially greeted by the Czar, the court digni- | ton, England, 10s.; Robert R. Hulme, Gtn.; Abigail 
have been idle for a long time past, have started up, | taries and the people. Many men and women wore | C. Furman, Phila.; B. V. Stanley, Agent, Ia., $6 for 
owing to the improved conditions of trade. tri-colored cockades, and thousands of children waved | Thomas Thomasson, Hannah W. Williams and Geo, 

D. Coolidge, who has been at the head of a scientific | little French and Russian flags. Young; James H. Moon, Pa., $6 for himself, Everett 
expedition in the mountains and desert regions of | Great excitement was caused in Constantinople on | Moon, Minn., and Dr. W. W. Moon, N. Y; Milton 
Southern California, has returned to Palo Alto. He | the 18th inst., by the attempt of an Armenian to ignite | Mills, Ia.; John S. Fowler, Agent, Pa., for Edward 
reports the discovery of a number of new species of | a package of explosives in the Imperial Ottoman Bank. | Brinton; Maria S. Reeve, N. J., and for Richardson 
mammals, Two bombs were thrown at other points. S. Reeve, Joshua Brantingham, Agent, O., $8, for 

By the will of Jacob Fretz, of Lumberville, Bucks Owing to the refusal of Lord Salisbury to allow a | Charles Gamble, Griffith Dewees, George G. Megrail 
County, the George School, at Newtown, is made the | Turkish occupation of Thessaly, pending a partial pay- | and Martha Harris; George S. Hutton, Phila., $6, for 
residuary legatee of an estate estimated to be worth | ment of the indemity agreed upon, the peace negotia- | himself, Phebe Hutton and George Pandrich, Pa; 
$75,000. tions are at a complete standstill. John H. Webster, Jr., Lydia S. Webster, George 8, 

The conference of operators and miners officials held Information received at Christiana confirms the story | Webster and Albert Webster, Phila.; John Woolman, 
in Pittsburgh the early part of this week it was ex- | of the shooting of a carrier pigeon bearing a message | Pa.; Barclay R. Leeds, Phila., $8, for himself, Daniel 
pected would reach a settlement in a short time. from Herr Andree, which read: “ Eighty-two degrees | L. Leeds, Tenn., Amelia Leeds, Va., and William H. 

Fifteen hundred operators on fine coats went on | passed. Good journey northward.” The date of mes-| Leeds, Oregon; Phebe E. Hall, Agent, O., $8, for 
strike on the 21st instant in New York for an increase | sage was illegible. Elisha Doudna Jesse D. Hall, Maria Hartley and 
of 25 per cent. per garment, weekly payments, reeyg- Dr. Koch’s cure for the rinderpest by inoculation | Hannah A. Webster. 
nition of the union, and a nine-hour working day. | is said to have proved a complete failure in South . ‘ ‘ , 

Sa ; ee Afe: BGS Remittances received after Third-day noon will not 
This strike will close 120 shops. Africa. in the Receit 7 ollowi . 

Our Government and Canada have agreed upona| The Japanese, who are getting to be great cigarette appear in the Receipts until the following week. 

Postal Service for the Yukon region. The gold hunters | smokers, now use every month 13,000,000 imported and ea SES OO Tagen 
must pay duty. 52,000,000 native cigarettes. 

The condition of many of the gold seekers at Dyea It is announced officially that a very large crop of 
is said to be pitiable in the extreme. Some are short | grain is anticipated in the Argentine Republic. The 
of money med provisions, while others are not physi-} wool clip, it is stated, will be very heavy. 
cally able to withstand the hardships of a long winter.| |The peace negotiations between the Government and 

On the 16th instant, John Conway, of Albany, five | the insurgents in Uruguay have failed, and the war 
years old, was kidnapped from his parents. The first | will go on. 
intimation that the oe was missing was contained in A despatch from the city of Mexico, dated Eighth 
a note demanding ransom money for his return, and} Month 19th, says: ‘“‘ Exchange on New York to-day 
threatening that he would be killed if the father should | reached 145 premium. In other words, it takes $2.45 
appeal to the police. This threat was disregarded. On | Mexican money to buy an American silver dollar, con- 
the 19th the child was recovered, and his uncle Joseph | taining less silver than the Mexican. This enormous 
Hardy and H. G. Blake have been arrested for the | depreciation of the Mexican dollar is ruining mer- 
crime. chants. They are cancelling all orders for imports, 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 430, which | and many will close their stores, as they cannot sell 
is 24 more than the previous week, and 48 more than | their stocks on hand at a rate high enough to replenish 
the corresponding week of 1896. Of the whole num-| them. They believe that the price is unnaturally de- 
ber, 211 were males and 219 females; 131 were under | pressed, and is due to a conspiracy abroad.” 
one year of age: 51 died of cholera infantum ; 36 of} Private advices from a semi-official source in Nica- 
marasmus; 36 of consumption; 29 of heart disease; | ragua are to the effect that Costa Rica and Guatemala 
22 of diphtheria; 21 of inflammation of the stomach | will, in all probability, refuse to proceed further with 
and bowels; 17 of convulsions ; 17 of pneumonia; 14 of | the scheme for the consolidation of the five republics 
typhoid fever ; 13 of inanition ; 13 of cancer ; 12 of apo- | of Central America into one nation, and that the pre- 
plexy: 11 of inflammation of the brain ; 9 of paraly- | sent Greater Republic, comprising Salvador, Honduras 
sis, and 9 from casualties. and Nicaragua, will disintegrate at an early date, with 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 2’s, 97} a 99; 4’s, reg., 1113 the accompaniment of fire and smoke. 
112}; coupon, 112 a 112}; new 4’s, 124} a 125}; 5’s, ones ce 
reg., 113} a 113}; currency 6’s, 102 a 105. RECEIPTS. 

Corron was steady with 84c. per pound being quoted. | Unlessotherwise specified, two dollars have been re- 

FeEeD.—Bran was quoted at $11.00 a $11.75 per ton ceived from each person, paying for vol. 71. 
for winter in bulk and spring in sacks. Hamilton Haines, N. J.; C. F. Saunders, Phila; 
FLour.—Winter super, $3.75 a $4.00; do extras, | John P. Sharpless, Pa ; John S. Palmer, $8 for Benlah 
$4.00 a $4.25 ; Pennsylvania roller, clear, $4.75 a $5.00; | Palmer, T. Chalkley Palmer, Pa., and Wm. S. Palmer, 
do., do., straight, $5.00 a $5.25; Western winter, clear, | Gt’n (2 vols); Richard W. Hutton, Pa.; Charles P. 
$4.75 a $5.00; do., do., straight, $5.00 a $5.25; do., | Hall, Cal.; John Letchworth, Gtn.; Edith Sharpless, 
do., patent, $5.30 a $5.60 ; spring, clear, $4.75 a $5.00 ; | Pa.; Jane E. Mason, Gtn., and for Jonas Edge, Kans.; 
do., straight, $5.50 a $5.75; do., patent, $5.75 a $6.00 ; | Samuel Mason, Gtn. (2 vols); Sallie A. Armor, Del.; 
do., favorite brands, higher. City mills, extra, $4.00 | Frank M. Normart, Phila.; Benj. Coppock, Ia., $4 (2 
a $4.25; do., clear, $4.85 a $5.10; do., straight, $5.20 | vols.); Hannah B. Horne, Ind.; George L. Smedley, 
a $5.40; do., patent, $5.85 a $6.10. Rye Fiour was | Phila.; PhilenaY.Smedley, Pa., Walter L Moore, N. J.; 
scarce and firm, with sales of 100 barrels of choice | Jesse Negus, Agent, Ia., $8 for Wm. D. Branson, Elias 
Pennsylvania at $2.75 per bbl. Crew, Mary M. Edmondson and Clarkson T. Penrose ; 
Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, $1.08 a $1.08}. George Lippincott, N. J.; Sarah L. North, Phila.; 
No. 2 mixed corn, 35} a 345}e. Charles Jones, Gvn ; Comly B. Shoemaker, Pa.; Josiah 
No. 2 white oats, 244 a 25}c. W. Cloud; Henry B. Leeds, Agent, N. J., for Amos 
Beer Carrie.—Extra, 5} a 54c.; good, 4§ a 5c; } Ashead; Dulan & Co., England; R.J. Dutton, N. J.; 
medium, 4§ a 49c.; common, 4} a 4c. John W. Hilyard, N. J.; Clarkson Hodgin, Kans.; A. J. 

Sueep anp Lamps.— Extra, 4 a 4}c.; good, 3} a 3}c.; | Smith, Agent, Kans., $4 for Sarah Ann Hinshaw and 
medium, 3 a 3}c.; common, 2 a 2}c.; lambs, 4 a Ge. Hannah N. Hinshaw; James W. Oliver, Mass.; Jona- 



































































NOTICES. 


FRIENDs’ LrBrary will be open on the 30th of 
Eighth Month, from 3 to 6 o’clock, P. Mm. 






FrrenpDs SeLect Scuoor will re-open Ninth Mo, 
20th. For printed circular or other information, ad- 
dress J. Henry Bartett, Sup't, 

140 N. Sixteenth Street, 










WANTED, by a young man about eighteen years of 
age, a graduate of Westtown, a position as a clerk or 
assistant bookkeeper in a business office. 

Address Box 245, Haddonfield, N. J. 














Westtown Boarpina ScHoou.—The next term 
will commence on Third-day, Ninth Month 7th. Ap- 
plication for admission of pupils should be made to 

WitiraAM F. WickersHaAM, Principal, 
Westtown, Chester Co., Pa. 









WANTED.—The Committee who have charge of the 
Boarding School for Indian Children, at Tunesassa, 
New York, desire to engage the services of a Friend 
to assist in the management of the farm, and have care 
of the boys while engaged at farm work. Application 
may be made to Aaron P. DEWEEs, 

1516 Sellers St., Frankford. 
JostaH Wistar, Salem, N. J. 
Joun G. Hatnes, Malvern, Pa 

The same committee also desire to engage a woman 
Friend to take care of the boys when out of school and 
not engaged at farm work. A person of middle age 
preferred. Apply to CAROLINE C. ScATTERGOOD, 

West Chester, Pa 
Sarau E. Smiru, 
1110 Pine St., Phila. 


a a ee ee ee te a me 




























Diep, Eighth Month 2nd, 1897, at the residence 
her sister Susan Williams, of Edendery, JANe MEADE, 
of Newbridge, County Kildare, Ireland, in the seventy 
ninth year of her age. An elder. 

, at her home near Harveyville, Kans., Eighth 
Month 13th, 1897, Poene G. Paumenr, wife of the late 
William Palmer, in the seventy-sixth year of her age 
This aged Friend who was ever firm in the Truths 
professed by early Friends, was a beloved member 

elder of Cottonwood Monthly Meeting of Friends, Kat. 
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